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Only as the child can come to feel that 
they are his books, that he may read what 
he likes, pass by what does not attract, 
bring back a book half-read, like or dis- 
like any or all, without even subconsciously 
suffering from a sense of disapproval or 
failure to meet the expectations of a li- 
brarian — only then will his book life be a 
joy and so an inspiration. Our claim for 
the work with children has been that it is 
educational — but educating a taste for lit- 
erature does not necessarily mean stand- 
ardizing taste. Absolute uniformity is not 
desirable, nor can we even say that exact 
conformity to our own opinion is the ideal. 

How do we dare say this is the book the 
boy in the slums needs, or that this book 
will release the child of the complacent 
suburbs from his bondage to indifference 
and ennui, or that this story peoples with 
heroes the unimaginative life of the child 
of the country? 

Long ago the great Socrates said "All my 



good is magnetic, and I educate not by 
teaching, but by going about my daily bus- 
iness." 

If we would rouse the latent love of na- 
ture, all we can do is to bring one where 
he may hear for himself, — 

"What the sea has striven to say 
So long, and yearned up the cliffs to tell." 
Where are our memories, what have we 
done with the book-life of our childhood? 
Did we have no inspirations to color our 
lives that we have so little understanding 
of the vital necessities in our children's 
rooms? 

Only one who has felt for himself the 
inspiration of books, — books of many kinds 
— who thrills still at the very names of 
his favorites, who knows the joy of finding 
a message for himself and so recognizes 
that the message he receives is not the only 
one, only such a one can ever place books 
where they may be an inspirational influ- 
ence in the life of children. 



READING OP OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Mes. Alice G. Whitbeck, Librarian, Contra Costa County Free Library, Martinez, Calif. 



If one of those time-honored question- 
naires could have been sent to all librarians 
who deal directly with the adolescent, ask- 
ing what problems they would like dis- 
cussed at this meeting, I do not doubt in 
the least but that a majority of the answers 
would voice the same thought but ex- 
pressed in different ways, "How can we 
keep the boys and girls interested in good 
books?" "How can we reach the young 
girls?" "What shall we do with the young 
people whose books show a steady decline 
from the books they read in the children's 
room?" 

When so many conditions enter into the 
work of each one of us, how can any all 
embracing answer be given? You ask, 
"What do the older boys and girls read?" 
We might answer shortly, "They read 
whatever they can get their hands on, 
many times books we wish they would 



not," and theoretically, "They should read 
only the best." We realize our problem 
but are we able to present any solution 
that will fill all possible cases? Innumer- 
able illuminating papers have been writ- 
ten on the subject; we have a number of 
very helpful books on the question of 
children's reading; we have lists compiled 
by well known authorities and yet we seem 
still to have the problem with us. All of 
us acknowledge the same aim, the same 
earnest desire to see the youth of our 
town read books that will give him not 
only the necessary pleasure and recreation 
but enrich his entire life and yet, I some- 
times wonder whether we do not take this 
point too seriously and I ask you to hark 
back to your own adolescent days and con- 
fess — did you always read books that ea- 
riched your mind and that exerted last- 
ing influence on your life? You certainly 
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did read many a good book that left its 
impression but was it by design or by acci- 
dent? 

Realizing our own western conditions 
so well, I am possibly able to visualize the 
needs of the small town and the very small 
library whether in California or in any 
other state that is extending its library 
service from the large towns to rural com- 
munities. So I repeat, we may have to 
adjust ourselves to different conditions 
but in the end I hope may unite upon 
one point which we have in common and 
which we have to fight as a destructive 
force in our work — I refer to the author 
without a conscience and the publisher 
without scruples. Both of these are back 
of the problem of the adolescent reader. 

As we trace a few of the conditions un- 
der which we who are so widely separated 
by magnificent distances work let us not 
lose our tolerance for the taste of the six- 
teen-year-old miss or our sympathy with 
the desires of a wide-awake boy. 

in thinking over the question before us 
my first impulse was to chart or diagram 
it somewhat as follows: Represent the 
adolescent boy or girl by a small circle, 
connect this circle with seven others, 
representing the sources from which he 
reads or the conditions under which he 
reads. These circles will represent re- 
spectively the large, the small, the rural, 
the high school and the factory library, 
the bookstore or private reading exchange 
(sometimes called the underground li- 
brary) and alas! the last circle for the 
boy and girl who do not read at all. If 
you can visualize these circles we will in- 
dicate on straight lines radiating from 
them, the conditions that we find that 
either make or mar the reading tastes 
of the child and influence his reading as 
an adolescent. 

What do we find in the first circle that 
many of you recognize? A large library 
with a finely appointed children's room un- 
der expert supervision where every pos- 
sible attention is paid to the selection of 
books and every means taken to bring 
these books before the children — by story 



hours, by reading lists, clubs, home li- 
braries — in short, by every known and ap- 
proved method are these children directed 
in their reading. The library is able to 
afford a duplicate collection of intermediate 
books or perhaps an intermediate depart- 
ment. The problem becomes not one of 
ways and means but one of selection and 
the ability or inability to meet the on- 
slaught of cheap books by cheap authors 
issued by cheap publishers and for sale 
in cheap stores. The question of the 
intermediate collection is well treated by 
Mr. Herbert L. Cowing in the April, 1912, 
number of the "Library journal," where 
he quotes from the papers written by the 
first year high school pupils. These ex- 
tracts show that such a collection was 
realized as great benefit as soon as sug- 
gested and one that would fill an undefined 
need. Care should be taken in this col- 
lection not to include too many of the 
books on the required reading list of the 
high school lest it be regarded as an ad- 
junct to the high school work. Equal 
care should be taken in the posters and 
notices above such a collection. "Inter- 
esting books for girls" is not always the 
best caption. Better "Love stories" plain 
and unvarnished, over the group of stories. 
The main object of this collection is to 
keep the young people away from the 
shelves as long as they can find more 
books suited to their tastes here. I feel 
that a trial of the intermediate collection 
will prove its worth. 

In the second circle we have the small 
library that more of us are familiar with 
and where we meet our greatest difficulties. 
We are forced to acknowledge that our 
children's room is inadequate, either too 
small or our help not trained or expert, 
or we have no children's librarian at all 
and we ourselves must be everything save 
janitor. Our funds are small and here is 
an instance where we have not even more 
time than money. We look with a growing 
depression at the young girls reading from 
the adult shelves and many rebuffs have 
made us hesitant to do more than sug- 
gest. What is the need here? Is it an 
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article in one of the library journals or 
commission bulletins full of inspiration 
but which we lay down with a sigh and 
-\ "I wish I could" thought somewhere in 
the back of our tired brains? Is it an ex- 
ceptionally fine list of books by some well 
known authority that we note again with 
blue pencil in our library journals think- 
ing that we will send for it tomorrow and 
then the tomorrow becomes still another? 
With all the recent books on children's 
reading before us, do we need still an- 
other? In spite of all that has been writ- 
ten, all that has been lectured upon, we 
have the same problem in all its varieties 
in the small library. 

In the rural library we have all the 
points above enumerated but each in a still 
greater degree. With less money to ex- 
pend the selection of books must be wiser; 
an expert librarian out of the question, 
the personality of the one selected must 
be even more carefully considered. As 
a rule the rural librarian knows each child 
intimately; she has the opportunity to 
talk with and direct the country boy and 
girl to a degree that the city librarian 
can never hope to emulate. Far from the 
town centers, she must rely upon printed 
lists, bulletins and the A. L. A. Booklist. 
This last list serves the rural and small 
library in a very helpful way. The group- 
ing of books in classes has been a very 
happy change; perhaps the additional 
grouping of an intermediate collection in 
which the fiction, suitable and wholesome 
enough for the young, might be listed, and 
such technical and popular class books 
as would appeal to the youth would be 
still another welcome innovation. At all 
events, by such a grouping attention would 
be called to the list specially. 

The high school library is on a dif- 
ferent basis because it is understood to be 
essentially the working laboratory of the 
school, a place to study, look up references, 
read from assigned lists, possibly finding 
something interesting, more often not. 
Here the high school librarian, or the 
English teacher who sometimes serves as 
librarian, is able to approach nearer the 



adolescent student than in any of the 
cases heretofore mentioned. The right per- 
sonality is able to win the confidence of 
both the diffident and the over-confident. 
For some reason it has been found that 
the recommendation of the teacher about a 
book is final. If the high school is for- 
tunate enough to have one of those rare 
English teachers who is also a book-lover, 
a dramatic reader and a sympathetic 
friend, her influence is unbounded. This 
rare teacher or high school librarian will 
have read Dr. G. Stanley Hall's "Ado- 
lescence," and the chapter on intellectual 
education, and school work in his "Youth, 
its education, regimen and hygiene" and 
"The individual in the making," by E. A. 
Kirkpatrick and everything else that will 
enable her to appreciate the call of the 
youth and his sudden fierce desire to read 
of wild adventures, melodramatic movie 
stories, and of the girl to revel in books 
of the order of "The rosary" and others. 
Let me stop here long enough to relate 
two recent personal interviews that bear 
closely on this influence of the English 
teacher and the high school librarian. I 
had in the public library a very bright 
boy for the two months before he en- 
tered high school and then for two years 
after he entered. He graduates this year 
and I met him the other day on the way 
to the city. He is manager of the student's 
co-operative bookstore and so combines the 
business side with a wonderfully receptive 
mind and strong literary tendencies. Af- 
ter talking on book-buying and his work 
as manager, I touched on the question of 
the reading of the boys, what they were 
reading, how much, whether the four years 
made any difference in the general taste 
and many more questions to the same end. 
He answered that the freshmen were 
kept too busy to read very much on the 
outside except for school work; that the 
teacher (one of the rare kind, by the way) 
always had some new book that she con- 
sidered worth while for them to read and 
all it needed to rouse their interest was 
a short reading from it and her recom- 
mendation. Drama she made so delightful 
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a study, it took the place of the inferior 
novel. He did not believe in reports but 
in class talks. He thought that the whole 
taste of the high school pupils had been in- 
fluenced by this teacher. I asked a girl, 
a recent graduate, how she felt on this 
same question. She most enthusiastically 
gave this same teacher fullest praise for 
guiding not only her own reading but that 
of the girls she knew. The history teacher 
of the same school was also given fullest 
appreciation for her efforts to lead the 
student from the poorer periodicals to 
those of a higher type. On the other hand 
my attention was called to a waiting list 
of sixteen high school girls in a rural high 
school for the "Eyes of the world," and 
this but a sample of the reading of the 
young people of this community. 

A visit to the high school library of a 
very large school and a talk with the 
efficient librarian who devotes all her time 
to the students brought out many inter- 
esting facts. She said, by keeping the 
library open after school hours and us- 
ing her time to chat informally on all sorts 
of subjects, she was sure to bring the 
talk round to books and reading. The 
children felt her interest and not her 
authority, and were .glad to go to the 
library for the book recommended. A 
voluntary class in public speaking and 
journalism brought an increased interest in 
books. Boys frankly confessed that they 
found their vocabulary enlarged by the 
reading she suggested and asked her for 
books that would help in business. 

By gaining their confidence, she was able 
to open up a line of reading bearing on 
advertising, efficiency and kindred sub- 
jects, and to demonstrate the real and 
practical value to their high school ac- 
tivities and school publications such books 
could have. One girl wanted her mind "fur- 
nished" presumably for social purposes and 
wanted books that would help her "know 
something." 

We come now to the factory library 
which will include the department store 
as well. This side of library reading is 
less known to many of us. There are a 



few factories supplying their young work- 
ers with reading, there could be many 
more. One high school librarian told me 
that the trouble was not so much that the 
children read trash but they did not read 
at all. If this be the case in the high 
school, how much more true it must be 
among the many who leave school in the 
grammar grades to go to work. I found 
in one department store that the young girl 
employees buy on bargain days dozens of 
the L. T. Meade books and others similar 
and circulate them. The gaudiest and 
cheapest of trashy fiction is placed before 
them at such prices that they can buy 
them and after having been fed on this 
class for a while, they seek the same kind 
at the public library, become discouraged 
if they do not find it and easily drop 
the reading habit. The movie play, novel- 
ized, is fast taking the place of the cheap 
paper novel. I need make no comment 
on the literary quality of the novelized 
movie. 

The circle that contains the bookseller 
who is the purveyor to the underground 
library, what shall I say of him! The 
easiest solution would be, of course, to 
eliminate one of the two upon whom the 
bookseller is dependent — the publisher or 
the author, which? Here we come to the 
very source of our troubles, — the author 
and the publisher. It is the same old 
story and there is nothing new about it 
but can we not talk over some way to put 
the syndicate author and the conscience- 
less publisher out of business? At least, 
if we drive the first nail in his coffin — 
or if we object to such drastic measures, 
we might insert the tiny wedge that will 
eventually topple over his structure, we 
shall not have met in vain. We are 
familiar with them all — the syndicate 
author, the series writer who can write 
as many books to a series as the publishers 
will dare to publish, the sweetly senti- 
mental author who goes right to the heart 
of the girl and who knows just how to 
end each novel so that another must be 
forthcoming to tell us how Susan "grew 
up" and another how she "decided" and 
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without doubt another to tell us how she 
almost was divorced. 

In this day of advertising, pursued al- 
most as an art, when publishers go to 
any length to get their new fiction before 
the people, when the magazines devote 
pages fore and aft to book notices couched 
in most glowing descriptions, what won- 
der that the young people ask for these 
books? How are they to discriminate or 
be expected to have our point of view? 
If a town library has carefully censored 
its fiction and refuses to buy the newer 
books that the young people are eager for, 
does it not work a more lasting harm by 
leaving the supplying of these books to 
the subscription libraries and rented col- 
lections which are not censored in the 
slightest degree. Would it not be better 
to have the girl read the mediocre book 
in the public library and to hope that 
through guidance she may become inter- 
ested in something better, than to have her 
get the rented collection habit and go from 
bad to worse unrestricted? I spent a 
morning in a large department store look- 
ing over the tables piled high with books 
in a series. I could hardly credit the 
salesman when he told me of the enormous 
sales. When I asked who bought them, he 
said that the parents, the boys themselves, 
many young men and the country stores. 
The boys acknowledged that they were 
not in the public library but could not 
see why. How can we expect the alive 
and alert boy who sees daily at the Ex- 
position the sensational and almost im- 
possible flying of the boy-aviator, to see 
any harm in the Boy-aviator series, the 
Submarines and all the rest of the thrill- 
ers? We may deplore the speediness and 
intenseness of the age but censoring boys' 



books in the library will never stop the 
reading if the supply is always at hand 
and the tables kept filled. Better written 
thrillers would be read just as willingly 
were they at hand. With us in the county 
library work, this is one of our greatest 
trials, to find the substitute for the de- 
partment store series. 

Miss Hunt once in a paper referred to 
the sanitary precautions that parents 
took to protect their children from the 
"deadly house fly, the mosquito, the com- 
mon drinking cup and towel." We feel 
this keenly when we look at these thou- 
sands of books cast in the same mold 
and realize that some parents are unwit- 
tingly allowing their children's moral 
estimates to be so lowered and vitiated. 

Do you feel that I have wandered from 
the reading of the adolescent? Yes, for 
the moment, to get at the root of the 
trouble. I feel sure that if our boys and 
girls either in the high school or at work 
select the poorest of the adult fiction, it is 
because a taste for this sensational read- 
ing has been given them in some way. The 
more vigorous mentally will survive and 
not have been harmed, possibly, but there 
will be thousands of mental weaklings 
whose moral estimates will become lowered 
and who can never recover from the 
vitiated taste. 

The wedge must be driven in before we 
reach the critical age and if we are in 
earnest we will read carefully the paper by 
Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief Scout 
librarian in the Publishers' Weekly of May 
18th. Although the Children's Section of 
the A. L. A. has always stood for what 
Mr. Mathiews is now trying to do, I do not 
know that the matter has ever been 
brought so definitely before us as now. 



